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and I was convinced it was not your generous selt • • • repeating words so foreign to your nature •— to yon tender heart! I heard you sob out your sense of Acuity to my mother, and I heard her reply, ' Yes, Lorn . • • yea.' . . . Why turn your soul from its tnifl work for the desolate to the thankless and miserly world ? . . . J- *aHi my heart stop, and I was sure I was then to clia before your eyes. Louise, it is well — it is fortunate —• you looked up with a tear in your dear eyes, and raisod the window, and talked of the guava you had brought ior my sore throat. Tour instincts are hetter than a strong man's reason for me—I trust they may be foi1 yourself, Louise, I feel I shall not prevail — a shadow has already fallen upon your soul, and is reflected in your eyes. It is too late — you are floating away with the cruel tide ... it is not a common trial —ifc is a- fearful one to me. Such rare souls as yours so beautify this earth! so relieve it of all that is repulsive and sordid, So brighten its toils and cares, it is hard to losa sight of them even for a short time .. . but you must know and le assured of my regret and sorrow if aught I have ever written has hurt you. My heart never wronged you. I place you in my esteem — in all solemnity —• beside the friend of my boyhood—the mother of my school-fellow, of whom I told you, and as I have repeated in the poem ... as the truest, tendereat of this world's most womanly souls, and an angel to my forlorn and darkened nature. I will not say ' lost soul * again, for your sake. I will try to overcome my grief for the sake of your unselfish care of me in the past, and in life or death, I am ever yours gratefully and devotedly,
"EnoAit A. 1 Ingram, II. 157-169.
